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WHAT ARE WE ALL ABOUT? 





Verily, the present portion of the 
year is the season when everybody is 
busy. The statesman, just relieved 
from his parliamentary business, has 
commenced the work of destruction 
in his preserves; cabs and coaches 
pass through the thoroughfares laden 
with luggage, and draw up at the 
steam-boat wharfs and the railway 
stations, where they deposit Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones and four small children, 
all going in the fore-cabin or second- 
class to some convenient place, where 
Mr. J. can return night and morning 
to the snuff and coffee trade, and take 
up and down such little et ceteras as 
Mrs. J. little Tommy, affectionate 
Nancy, ‘that engaging little duck 
Mary, or last and least the babby may 
require. Then in the poorer classes 
the young man who his paying his 
particular attentions to some little 
waistcoat maker, or to one of those 
poor creatures who are immolated 
from seven in the morning till nine in 
the evening, in the third floor back 
of a Courtjdressmaker’s establishment, 
trots her every Sunday down to 
Gravesend, under the impression that 
each may be the last opportunity of 
having such a tuck out of fresh air at 





the low charge of sixpence fore cabin. 
While all this is going on in the boxes, 
pit, and gallery of life, the stage-ma- 
nager is encompassed with the duties 
of his situation; he is engaging per- 
formers, stirring up carpenters, look- 
ing after scene painters, altering and 
brushing up the wardrobe; the red 
dresses of the demons in the Easter 
spectacle have to be dyed green for 
the tritons in the opening romance; 
the painters in the interior have a 
month’s work to be completed in ten 
days; the head fairy has been at log- 
gerheads with the author, because 
there is no song in her part, and de- 
clares she will not play it unless one 
is introduced; the manager, like a 
martyr, has the delightfnl pleasure of 
biinging about a reconciliation; then 
Madame Sarani Wiggini the great 
foreign artiste, (a young lady who 
knows no other language than the 
English, and once danced under the 
title of Sarah Wiggins) who has been 
engaged at the “enormous outlay of 
Jifty pounds per night,” (in red letters 
at the top of the bill two inches by 
one-and-a-half) is sorry to inform the 
manager that having had such capitak 
offers in the provinces she cannot 
arrive in town by the opening night, 
unless a few pounds per week ‘ate 
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tacked to hersalary. Thus is the ma- 
nager perplexed ; we do not say how 
right glad he is when the theatre opens 
and fills nightly, when the statesman 
is seated inhis private box, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones are in the seventh row 
in the pit, and thelittle waistcoat ma- 
ker’s bonnet is tied to the railings 
of the gallery. 


THEATRES. 

Srranp.-~Since the present ma- 
nagement Mr. Roberts has been at 
the helm of affairs, this theatre 
has been much better attended, and 
the company of a more efficient cha- 
racter than for the two last seasons. 
In consequence of the unexpected 
success, the company, following the 
example of the Haymarket to Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Roberts has received a 
similar tribute of respect. At the 
close of the performance on Saturday 
the company assembled on the stage, 
headed by Mr.H. Hall, who in present- 
ing the testimonial of regard, said— 





My dear Sir—or rather, my dear Mr. Ro- 
berts—I, having been associated with you 
in the management of this theatre, can bear 
testimony to the generous enthusiasm which 
led you to aid the company when others fell 
from them. It has been said of our unfor- 
tunate profession, that gratitude is not amid 
our virtues, It has been said--but what is 
the fact? Here are the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Strand Theatre anxious to show 
that, as you have not been wanting to them, 
they will not be wanting to you. This, 
Henry Ball Roberts (for 1 won’t Mister or 
Esquire you) is an humble but sincere tri- 
bute to your genuine worth, There is not 
an individual here but appreciates you as an 
actor, and as a man—-not one but feels that 
this theatre must hive sunk had you not (at 
a great risk) stepped forward to save it,— 
Were you absent I could say much more, 
but being present, re-pect for your feelings 
enjoining silence. Accept this cup~—and 
believe that those who present it to you 
thank you for your past exertions, anticipate 
your future triumphs, and in all sincerity 
wish health and prosperity to youand yours, 
and to all that are near and dear to you.” 


Mr. Roberts was much moved, and 
in returning thanks, observed that the 
present success was principally the 
result of the unanimity of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the company. He 
could with truth and pleasure bear 





testimony to their efforts, and he felt 
a strong hope and assurance that with 
perseverance and well directed efforts 
the patronage of the public would 
remunerate them for every effort 
made for their amusement. 

Sapter’s Weris,—-This theatre 
maintains its stand in public favor.— 
There has been no variation in the 
pieces since our last, except on the 
night of the lessee’s benefit, when the 
house presented a most animated ap- 
pearance. Mr. Greenwood must have 
been much gratified to have seen his 
friends so numerous and _ respectable 
on this occasion. He is certainly a 
great favorite amongst the ladies, for 
two-thirds of the audience were of 
that class, therefore for the future we 
may christen him the Ladies’ Man, 
The play was ‘A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,”— not by taking the bene- 
fit of the Insolvent Act, but by pay- 
ing in full twenty shillings in the 
pound. In fact, from the result we 
make no doubt Mr. G. could have 
well afforded to have paid sixty shil- 
lings in the pound ; and we are hear- 
tily glad of it, for we believe him to 
be a very worthy man, and deserving 
of the patronage he meets with. The 
performances went off with great 
eclat, and we hope the play will be 
repeated. Mr, Collins is added to 
the company, and will be found to be 
an acquisition. His representation of 
Irish characters bids fair to Lecome 
popular. A gentlemanly Irishman is 
much wanted; and if Mr. Collins 
will keep to this line of acting, and 
study hard, he will ere long supply 
the deficiency. 

Avetrni.—The Adelphi campaign 
will shortly commence—the note of 
preparation is sounded, and the dif- 
ferent stars under the Celestial ma- 
nagement have been called together, 
and the 28th instant is named for the 
commencement of hostilities, as far 
as regards rival establishments, and of 
friendly intercourse as concerns’ the 
public. From the well-known worth 
and respectability of Mr. ‘Webster, the 
lessee, there can be no doubt that this 
favourite theatre of the 'metropolis 
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will be conducted with skill, taste, 
and that unceasing spirit of liberality, 
which has distinguished his manage- 
ment of the Haymarket for many 
years past. We earnestly hope that 
the ensuing season will be as success- 
ful as the important changes that have 
taken place are likely to ensure. The 
theatre itself has undergone great 
improvements during the recess—the 
comfort of the audience has been stu- 
died by altering in some respects the 
form of the theatre, so as to enable 
every spectator to have a clear view 
of the stage. ‘The actors will have 
more room than heretefore, the stage 
having been extended in depth, and 
a mass of rubbish cleared away, by 
which means the scenery will all be 
shifted below, instead of encumbering 
the area of the stage. This improve- 
ment has been a desiderata long 
wished for by the actors. We give 
again a list of the company engaged, 
by which it will be seen that Mr. 
Webster is determined to spare no 
pains to restore the old palmy days 
of the Adelphi. The gentlemen are, 
Mr. Lambert (from Covent Garden, 
a representative of old men), Hud- 
son (the popular comedian), O.Smith, 
Paul Bedford, Wright, Wilkinson, 
W. S. Cowell, Sanders, and S. Vi- 
ning. The ladies consist of Mes- 
dames Yates, Celeste, Fitzwilliam, 
Woolgar, Ellen Chaplin, and Floyd. 
This appears to be an excellent work- 
ing company. The theatre is under- 
stood to be under the direction of 
Madame Celeste. We have already 
stated that the musieal department 
will be under the controul of Mr. A. 
Mellon, a young man of promise, for 
many years leader of the Birmingham 
theatre. There is ample room for 
improvement in that branch of thea- 
trical amusement, and we hope that 
the new director will have opportuni- 
ties for displaying the talents which 
have caused his removal from the 
provinces to the metropolis. A bril- 
liant, spectacle, and a domestic drama 
are to be the first novelties. May 
we hope that we shall have to record 
their success. 
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Marytesone.-—Messrs. Wright, 
Paul Bedford, and Miss Stanley, are 
still playing here to excellent houses. 
** Binks, the Bagman.” and * Bom- 
bastes Furioso,” have been repeated 
every evening this week. G. Almar’s 
spectacle of the “Fire Banner, and 
the “* Mysteries of Paris,” bid fair 
to have a long run. 

Union Concert Room, Baker- 
Street, Bacnicce Wetts Roap.— 
We looked in here again this week, 
and were much pleased with the en- 
tertainment we met with. ‘The vocal 
department is very ably supported by 
Messrs. Adams, Ludford, Herbert, 
Jones, and New. ‘The females, Miss 
Sidney, and Miss Lavine, are much 
better singers than are generally to be 
found at these places of amusement, 
and their general deportment is high- 
ly creditable. ‘The concert has re- 
ceived a great acquisition in the per- 
son of Mr. Mackney, who accompa- 
nies the piano-forte on the violin in a 
masterly and clever style ; his opera- 
tions are much applauded, and very 
deservedly so. Mr. Saqui is is an 
excellent pianist. ‘The director, Mr. 
Adams, seems much respected by the 
company, and his Irish ditties are 
very amusing. The refreshments 
provided are of the best quality, and 
are charged very reasonable; and 
altogether the concert may vie with 
any other of the same description. 

Potytecyic Institution,—Capt. 
Warver’s exploits off Brighton hav- 
ing been so much talked of in all 
classes of society, the chemists of this 
institution have commenced a new, 
and we think likely to prove very 
attractive, feeature in the shape of 
lectures on the varieties of explosive 
compounds. Dr. Ryan explains daily 
the fearful power of all those pro- 
perties that have been supposed to be 
called into action by Captain Warmer. 
Longbottom’s opaque microscope, re- 
presenting casts, moulds, and other 
non-transparent objects on the disk, 
with splendid effect, is now exhibited 
every evening, These new attrac 
tions, with the diving bell and diver, 
the microscope, the dissolving views, 
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and the Physioscope, an apparatus 
that causes immense mirth, make an 
unparalleled shilling’s worth. Among 
the dissolving views, we beg to call 
the attention of the public especially 
to those of Ramsgate harbour aid 
Claremont. ‘The effect of the build- 
ing illuminated in the evening, cer- 
tainly excels all we have witnessed by 
the double magic lantern. We shall 
have occasion in the course of a week 
or two to enter into a more detailed 
critique of the merits of this insti- 
tution. 





THE POLKA. 


[DEDICATED TO M, JULIEN. | 


—p>— 

The Polka is a monomania under 
which all are more or less suffering. 
The high, the low, the gentle, the 
poor, are alike victims to its all-po- 
tent influence. The very air is in- 
fected; it has in a word become a 
disease. It controls our motions 
whilst walking ; the tune to which it 
is danced is continually buzzing m 
our ears, even whilst taking horizontal 
refreshment—yclept sleep—it is with 
us, and ere long Polka breeches and 
Polka food will derive its mysterious 
power, and Polka will hence be a co- 
equal term with existence. We look 
for a new Polka air as babies do—to 
be handed about at a christening— 
both things the unerring work of fate. 
At night, returning home after mixing 
in society, we no longer sing “ We 
wont go home till morning,” but hum 
the iramortal strain, and reel about 
in the most approved Polka fashion. 
Men who have seen better days, who 
are in delicate situations, having no 
home to go to, luxuriate and wile 
away their sorrows in the Polka. I 
love the Polka; I delight in the 
Polka; it takes precedence of every- 
thing ; it is the engrossing topic, the 
employment of every toe, its reign is 
paramount from the gilded saloon to 
the minister’s bureau. Lord Brough- 
am Vaux’s (walks) it, his rotary mo- 
tions have rendered his limbs so 
flexible as to make him peculiarly 
au fait at it. Sir R. Peel forgets his 
“Irish difficulties,” and sinks the 





“ Writ of Error’ in Polka oblivion. 
Goulburn drowns the income curse 
by indulging in the Polka. And even 
Graham is so abstracted in it as to 
forget his other abstracting propen- 
sities. Oh! we all love the Polka, 
idolise it—it is the darling day-dream 
of our existence, and the only object 
of our ambition is to be proficient in 
all its turn and turn abouts, Let 
those old grumblers—codgers of a 
past time—who from age and corpu- 
leney cannot twist and twirl, and so 
vent their spleen by railing at it, re- 
member, there is no accounting for 
taste, as the boy said who eat Nor- 
folk dumplings and read the Weekly 
Dispach, let them henceforth hide 
their diminished heads in brandy and 
mater, and leave that indispensible 
qualification of civilised society to 
better spiri!s than your cold without, 
for spite of them and of all “ non- 
contents,” a grateful nation, night 
after night, will continue to pray for 
him, who first gave us the Polka, and 
to hope for conferring so great a 
tessing, that every hair on his head 
may turn to a mould-candle, to light 
him on his way to heaven. 
[Translated from the French of Joinville by 
REX. 





Shakesprrian Papers, 
PART I.—Romeo and Juliet. 
Cuarter II. 
{Continued from page 281.] 


People are too apt to declare that 
overdrawn ina play or novel which 
may perhaps pass befvre their eyes 
daily, unnoticed ; or which describes 
but too vividly their own feelings ; 
the difference being that one is cast 
in a romantic, the other in a common- 
place mould—the feeling in both being 
the same. For example, the love of 
Juliet was a first passion, intense and 
allin all, The common-mindedman of 
the world will tell you such a sen- 
timent is nonsense, very well forva 
fiction or tale, but it has no existence. 
As far as uEisconcerned he speak:stru- 
ly; IT HAS NONE TO HIM, intent only on 
schemes for increasing his hoards or 
pandering to his sensual appetites, his 
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heart throbs with no healthful emotion, 
responds to no kindly feeling ; bound 
down by his nature to earth he crawls 
through life, with perchance no crea- 
ture to love him living, or his memory 
when dead. Such a being cannot be 
a philosopher of life--to be this re- 
quires an enlarged and not a cirewin- 
scribed view of humanity. 

Our own experience, the daily pa- 
pers, prove too surely the fact, that 
the passion of love in woman burns 
as strongly as in days of yore. Ours 
is not a romantic land, the English- 
man generally is too cold, too calcu- 
lating, to be poetic. Very different 
is even the Frenchman, sti!l more so 
the Spaniard and Italian; climate has 
undoubtedly much to do with this; the 
more southerly parts of Europe have 
always been more filled with the spirit 
of poetry than any other, and the more 
northenly we go the less we find it ; 
so that to form a just estimate of the 
play under review, we must consider 
the country in which the scene is laid 
to properly understand its passion. 
Still the love of Juliet has its coun- 
terpart to a great extent in all lands: 
the suicide of many a young woman, 
the fearful plunging into eternity from 
the lofty bridge to the rushing river, 
often perpetrated in our own metro- 
polis ; the beholding the pallid form of 
beauty stretched in death, preferring 
even that awful alternative to the 
living misery of desertion.—Court- 
ing destruction rather than bear 
about with them the memory of 
joys gone for ever—the dread pre- 
ference of ANYTHING to life. All this 
we think proves the strength and 
power of a woman’s love — proves that 
in every land the passion is the same, 
although it may differ in the develope- 
ment, Love, we repeat, is understood 
but by the rEew, how often is it out- 
raged by the many; frequently do 
we see old age and youth linked 
together, the sensual mind joined to 
the: spiritual ; too often may we ex- 
claim) with Othello, — 

The hands of old gave hearts ; 

; But our new heraldy is-- hands, not hearts,” 


The joining, of the, gross with the 
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pure is shewn in the beautiful senti- 
ments of one whom her lord proposed 
to put away.—*‘ Give me them back,” 
said she, ‘that which I bronght to 
you.” And the man answered in his 
vulgar coarseness of soul, “ Your 
fortune shall return to you.” “I 
thought not of fortune,” said the lady, 
‘give me back my real wealth—give 
me my beauty and my youth—give 
me back the purity of soul—give me 
back the cheerful mind, and the heart 
that had never been disappointed.” 
The variety of character in this play 
is wonderful, each so different and 
yet so clearly defined. The love- 
stricken Romeo, the youthful Juliet, 
the heads of the rival houses, the gay 
wit of Mercutio, the sound philosophy 
of the friar, (tempering the stirring 
action of the tragedy, as does the cool 
wind the hot temperature of a south- 
ern clime) the fiery Talbot, and last 
not least the aged nurse, all live in 
our memory as things that whilst life 
lasts, cannot decay. There is a pas- 
sage in Schlegel, upon Romeo and 
Juliet, so true and so beautiful, that 
we cannot resist the pleasure of help- 
ing to circulate it more widely :— 
“ Whatever is most intoxicating in the 
odour of a southern spring, languish- 
ing in the song of the nightingale, or 
voluptuous on the first opening of the 
rose, is breathed into this poem. But 
even more rapidly than the earliest 
blossoms of youth and beauty decay, 
it hurries on from the first timidity, 
bold declaration of love and modest 
return, to the most unlimited passion, 
to an irrevocable union ; then, amidst 
alternating storms of rapture and de- 
spair, to the death of the two lovers, 
who still appear enviable as their love 
survives them, and as by their death 
they have obtained a triumph over 
every separating power. The sweet- 
est and the bitterest love and hatred, 
festivity and dark forebodings, tender 
embraces and sepulchres, the fulness 
of life and self-annihilation, are all 
here brought close to each other ; and 
all their contracts) are so blended m 
the harmonious and-wonderful work 
into a unity.of expression, that the 
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echo which the whole leaves behind 
in the mind resembles a single but 
endless sigh.” 

Ere we close the paper we will 
quote a few of the passages that have 
most struck us in perusal. The first is 
the gorgeous image used by Romeo in 
reference to Juliet’s beauty,— 

“Oh! she does teach the torches to burn bright, 

Het beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

As aricl. jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 

What a burst of the purest poetry 
is the following :— 

“It was the lark the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale: look love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s tops.” 


And we do not know of any passage 
in Shakspeare more pathetic than this, 
when Romeo breaking open the tomb 
surveys the body of the supposed dead 
body :— 
“Ah! my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty ; 

Thou art not conquered, beauty’s ensign yet 


Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there.” 


Farewell, then, story of love and 
beauty, of truth and hope, of sepul- 
chres and death—of constancy and 
sorrow. Oft in the stilly eve, in some 
sequestered haunt, do we give our- 
selves up to the soft influence of a 
dreamy reverie, and repeople the void 
with thy forms —forms not decked in 
the shroud, or the white livery of 
death— but forms of undying youth, 
of brilliant radiance—forms such as 
appeared to the Grecian in hisdreams, 
and floated before the shepherd En- 
dymion on the Chaldean plains. 





To tue Epiror. 
—<— 

Sir,—I wrote an answer to the 
letter which appeared in your journal 
a fortnight since, signed ‘ John 
Bull,” but, on second thoughts I did 
not forward it to you, because I sus- 
pected that some one more able to 
answer it might perhaps do so, and I 
am not disappointed. 

I am induced to trouble you with 
the present, because you have un- 
wittingly, I am sure, permitted the 
utmost bounds of generosity to be 








passed-by, inserting a second attack 
upon a subject which the successor 
to the former attack saw clearly that 
his predeceessor had completely 
failed in. The correspondent whose 
letter appeared in your last number 
states, that ‘* hearty laughter is now- 
a-days a blessing we ought not to 
despise. Truly, though, we ought, 
for it has enw quite common 
since J. E.  re-* cudgelled his 
brains” for the ppaiec benefit of 
your readers, 

There are some people more apt 
to see the mote in their neighbour’s 
eye than in their own: one of these 
is J. E., who kindly proffers to ‘“ en- 
lighten” the people’s ignorance be- 
fore he enlightens his own. We ad- 
mire the effect of such philanthropy, 
but detest the cause and the causer 
of it. 

As regards the “ warm admira- 
tion ” that the press of Great Britain 
and America have bestowed on the 
* alteration” of the Maid’s Tragedy, 
the less said the better. The latter 
very probably never read the original, 
or heard of the alteration, until Thx 
Lion, Don Pompolino, came among 
them. Those persons who are always 
harping on indecency, areal ways more 
indecent than the objects of their 
strictures. Does not this apply to 
J. E.? Of Mr. Waller I never heard 
a syllable till I read J. E.’s letter; 
therefore, of his talent I knownothing, 
but of Mr. O’Squeal (as he is called 
in Ten Thousand a Year’), I know 
that his consists in an easy flow of 
words, always without meaning and 
generally without sense. The ‘ Bri- 
dal” had been lost to us, but for the 
Lion, says J. E.! that it would have 
been no great loss, is the opinion of 
most sensible people. J. E. has not 
only to learn that the “ Maid’s Tra- 
gedy” is equal to many of Shakspere’s 
tragedies, but also to learn a great deal 
more, as I would prove if there were 
time or space. It is really astonishing 
how very incoherent J. E. does write, 
surely his friends ought to look ,to, it, 
and see that his head be shaved, a.strait 
jacket, §c. 
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That Shaksperre did not write for 
Mr. Macready is very true! equally 
true is it that the Lion altered the 
former’s partly to suit his own ends: 
so much for J. E.’s poor attempt at 
awitticism. Perhaps, if the Lion’s 
sense of the ridiculous were less pow- 
erful than J. E.’s, he would have 
played Romeo, but as he -is_ blessed 
with what J. E. lacks, apparent by 
his writing, he did not expose himself 
to the ridicule of those who can per- 
ceive that a gentleman of fifty is not 
a fit representative for a youth of 
eighteen, 

J. E. charges me with unfeeling 
and ungentlemanly conduct inremark- 
ing on the lion’s losses, yet in the very 
SAME sentence he alludes to them him- 
self, and has a remark on them about 
ten times as long as mine; therefore, 
(from being ‘‘ unfeeling,’ — then “ un. 
gentlemanly,” — then “ low,’—then 
“‘impudent,”—how nicely J. E. has 
studied the sliding scale) if I be not 
a gentlemen, J. E. is ten times worse. 
Your readers can imagine what that 
is. That the Lion did not take Drury 
Lane to *‘ endear” himself to the lo- 
vers of the drama, stands to reason: 
he took it to put money in his purse ; 
any one who can imagine the former is 
certainly not of the most exalted in- 
tellect. 

If I have trespassed too long on 
your readers’ patience, I beg their 
pardon, but I consider the foregoing 
remarks as_ necessary to the vindica- 
tion of what has been so unjustifiably 
attacked. Dramaricus. 


[In our Notes to Correspondents, 
we state we decline to insert any more 
letters upon the subject of the altera- 
tion in the play called the “Bridal.” 
However, we wish to shew equal re- 
spect to all parties, and whatever our 
own opinion may be on the subject, 
we always give way to free discussion. 


—Ep.| 


An Umsretra Case.—A hint to 
play‘goers.—A gentleman from the 
country paid a visit to the St. James’s 
theatre, ‘to attend’ one of Brabam’s 
concerts ; and previously to entering 








the pit he was obliged to leave his 
umbrella, a very good one; but on 
coming out all that was left for him 
was one not better than Mrs. Gamp’s. 
As it was too shabby a one to put up, 
he was resolved not to put up with the 
loss of his own. He, after consider- 
able trouble, ascertained the name of 
the proprietor of the Saloon, whose 
servant the person was who had in- 
sisted upon taking charge of it; he 
accordingly summoned him to the 
Court of Kequests for the value of 
his property, which he fixed at 
15s. the original cost being 20s,— 
when, after the case had been heard, 
the Commissioner ordered the money 
to be paid, and observed that had the 
complainant demanded the whole sam 
he most certainly should have enfore- 
ed the payment of it. 


CHIT. CHAT. 





Niedermeyer is preparing a new opera for 
the Academie Royale, at Paris, to be called 
** Mary Stuart.” 

Mons. Bouffe has returned to the Varie- 
ties, and has appeared in “ La Fille de 
l’ Avare.” 

Thalberg is at Paris, where he intends to 
remain during the winter. 

An English company, led by Macready, 
will give a series of performances at the 
Italian Opera House, Paris, in the course of 
the winter. 

The King of Germany, has appointed 
Charles Wagner director of the Court con- 
certs. 

Venice still rejoices in the presence of the 
young tenor Fraschini, who is daily increas- 
ing in reputation and favor. 

Rubini is still singing at St. Petersburg. 

Mrs. Bishop has lately appeared at Naples 
in a new opera called ‘* Margherita de 
Montforte.”’ We are only sorry our coun- 
trywoman had not an opportunity of appear- 
ing in something better, for our letters in- 
form us that it is a most miserable affair. 

A new comedy under the title of *‘ L’He- 
ritiere,”’ by Emphis, has just been produced 
at the Theatre Francaise, at Paris, Plessy 
plays the principal character. 

Mr. Wilson has been giving his Scottish 
entertainments with great success in Kent, 
Sussex, and Hampshire. 

John Parry has been singing at Swansea, 
Cardiff, Newport, and Brecon. 

ALEXANDER Cooke.—It appears that this 
actor was heroine of the stagé evyén before 
1588. He played Juliet, Mirqnda,, Desde- 


mona, &c. 
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On one evening when Macklin was re- 
hearsing Macbeth, and from want of memory 
detained the performers uncommonly long 
at the theatre, one of them asked Shuter, 
if he did not think it very extraordinary 
that a man so old, and infirm in intellect, 
should attempt such a character ?—Ned 
drily quoted from the play— 

‘ The time has been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end: but now” 

Nett GwynneE.—When this singular and 
justly-celebrated individual became inti- 
mately connected with his Majesty, he was 
already surrounded by mistresses. The 
Duchesses of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
with Madame Davis, and many we could 
mention, were known te be in that capacity ; 
but these were unrestrained in their con- 
duct. Not so with Nell Gwynne, who pre- 
served her fidelity to the last; for on one 
occasion when she had lost a considerable 
sum of money at play, Sir John Germaine 
wished her to exchange the debt for other 
favors, when she wittily replied, ‘ No, Sir 
John, I am too good a sportsman to lay the 
dog where the deer should lie.” 

Mr. C, Cockerell is the new lessee of the 
Deptford theatre. 

There are five theatres at Vienna—two 
in the city, the Burg, and the Opera. The 
former is devoted to the legitimate drama, 
the latter belongs to the government. The 
Andre Wien, the Leopoldstadt, and the new 
one, the Josephstadt, are devoted to those 
classes of the drama consisting in domestic 
and romantic dramas, heart-rending, all 
appalling, virtue triumphant, innocence re- 
warded, red fire, and blood-stained bandit 
melodramas. 

Mr. Laurent, late of her Majesty’s theatre, 
has become the lessee of Covent Garden 
theatre, who intends te open it with prom- 
enade Concerts till Christmas, after which 
it will be opened for Opera and Ballet. 

The play underlined in the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre bills, is written by — Whitehead, 
Esq. author of Richard Savage, &c. 

The Weymouth theatre has not been so 
well attended for years as it has been during 
the late engagement of Mr. Betty, 

The refusal of a license to act the two new 
pieces, advertized at the Queen’s—the one 
called The Great Metropolis and the other 
The Court Pages, by Miss Mellon, arose we 
are informed from the first exhibiting the 
vagabonds of London in too favorable a 
light, and the second being a satire upon 
the poverty-stricken pride of petty German 
states. It is well, therefore, that the morals 
of the English public have so attentive a 
protector as the Lord Chamberlain. 





Music.—Music has naturally a great 
power over all men to prompt and facilitate 
certain emotions, insomuch, that there are 
hardly any dispositions which we wish to 
raise in others, bnt certain sounds may be 
found concordant to those dispositions, and 
tending to promote them. 





To Correspondents. 

W. M.— We cannot insert any more letters 
at present on the Macready v. Webster 
argument, Our space at this period of 
the year must be occupied with passing 
events. 

R. A.—We never heard that the parties 
were married ; certainly they travel about 
together, undertake the management of 
theatres together, and dance the Polka 
together. 

Cassio is informed that we are not answer- 
able for the opinions of correspondents.— 
When we have a reasonable letter we in- 
sert, though we may by no means concur 
in the opinions offered. 

A Lover or rHE Drama.—Mr. Betty has 
never appeared on the London boards.-- 
Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and com- 

munications of every kind, for the Editor, to be ad- 

dressed to the Publisher, 51 & 52, Paternoster Row. 


The “TmeATRIcAL JouRNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 











: ADVERi ISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re-~ 
qaisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& . 


Cc. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has eome 
under our inspection.”—London Journab of Com- 
merce. 


ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
HE Refreshments in this delight- 


ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 

by Mr. Littlejobn, of King William Street, London, 

A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always On 

the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’Clock, 

at Two Shillings per head. Tea and Coffee ‘from 

One Shilling per head. The choicest. Wines and 
- We 





Spirits —Confectionary, Ginger Beer, So ater, 
and L le, supplied throughout the 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties, ‘ 
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